AEUIVAL AT SANTIAGO

question if any commander-in-ehief would dare take the risk
of such a military blunder.

There is abundant proof from the log-books of the squadron
that the sea was rough, and the winds were fresh, which retarded
the smaller vessels up to the time of the squadron's arrival at
Santiago. Coaling from a collier at sea was simply impossible
under the circumstances, and to have attempted it would have
been to invite disaster. No matter if there had been a hundred
thousand tons of coal in colliers with the Flying Squadron, if
it could not be got out of them it might as well have been in
the mines.

The choice of Guantanamo Harbor for coaling after June 1st,
when the squadrons had been so augmented as to permit ships
to be withdrawn from the blockade without reducing the force
remaining to an inferiority numerically to the Spanish fleet
held in Santiago, sustains every action taken by the commander
of the Flying Squadron with respect to coaling at sea. It ad-
mits the acquiescence of Admiral Sampson in the view that coal-
ing in the open sea off Santiago was uncertain, and even danger-
ous, and never to be depended upon. If it had been otherwise,
it would be difficult to explain the reason for sending vessels
forty miles away to do what might have been done without risk
on the blockade.

Very shortly after the squadron arrived off Santiago the in-
termediate valve-chest of the Merrimac's engine broke down, to
the great annoyance of her officers, as well as of the commander
of the Flying Squadron. The conditions of wind and sea are
better attested by the fact that the Yale's officers were nearly
twenty-four hours in taking her in tow.

The detachment of the Eagle to Port Antonio on the morn-
ing of May 26th was due to the commanding officer's report that
he had less than a day's coal on board. There was no protest
about leaving, no request to coal; for if her commander was fit
to command he ought to have known it was impossible. His only
expression was regret that he was unable to remain with the
squadron.

In the meanwhile Captain Sigsbee came on board to report
the situation as he viewed it. There is no doubt of what the
captain thought at that time, nor of what he said, for that
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